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Knowl edge About Emotions: Relations unth Socialization 

and Soc i al Behavi or 
Children's understanding of emotion is a vital 
component their social cognition. Such understanding is 
drawn upon -frequently in the course of social interaction; 
given the salience of emotions, emotion Inowledge is likely 
to develop very early. Because of this I have become 
involved in a program of research to begin to fill certain 
gaps, that I perceived in the study verv voung children's 
comprehension of emotion, and that comprehension s relation 
to social behavior and socialization variables. 

The model I Mould 1Ue to put forward for the link 
between emotion knowledge and soc i al -emotional development 
is as follows: Contributing factors to emotion knowledge 
can be i ntr aper sonal , as in the emotions the child 
expresses, or interpersonal, as in various modes of emotion 
socialization. Emotion I now ledge, in turn, mav contribute 
to social competence, as assessed in a variety of ways . 

Given this model, my initial aims were to clarify what 
I suspected was young preschoolers. substantial emotion 
1 now ledge, and to dig deeper into the then empirical lv 
unimpressive relation between understanding of emotion and 
prosocial behavior. To appropriately measure chese 
c apac 1 1 1 es in ver y young chi 1 dr en , I f r *med dependen t 
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measures within the children's normal environment, 
acl noui] edgi ng their natural reliance on adults and lack of 
verbal proficiency. Puppets are used in mv emotion 
knowledge measures to maximize the children's engagement and 
r espons i veness • 

In my talk today, I want to -first briefly describe the 
measures that I have developed, and to outline current 
findings regarding the following segments of the model: < l> 
young pr e school er s ' emo 1 1 on know! edge ; and *' 2> the r el a t i on 
of these a b i 1 i *: i e = to prosocial behaviors, and to children s 
w m e-'pression of emotions. For these analyses I combined 
two = amp I e= , one of whirh «*»a = reported on in 1986 in Chxld 
Dfi'^elcipmenl , and the other as yet unpublished (total U = 
68*. The subjects average age Mas 39-43 months. 

I will spend mor e t ime di scu s s i ng the r el a t i on s between 
emotion knowledge and more broadly defined social 
competence, as rated by teacher and peers. Last, I will 
describe research currently in progress, investigating the 
relations between emotion knowledge *nd socialization 
variables, such as the mother's attitudes about 
emotionality, her own expressed emotions, and discussion of 
emotion with the child. These results are based on 
unpublished data from my second, more recent samp] e (U = 
43) . 
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In the measure of emotion knowledge which I have used, 
facial expressions of happiness, sadness, anger, and fe:<r 
are drawn on flannel; in the segment tapping identification 
of emotional e.« pr essio ■ s , children are asked to verbal 1v and 
non-verbal 1 y demonstrate comprehension of these facial 
expressions. Next, two types- of emotional situations are 
enacted: \l) unequivocal situations in which everyone would 
feel the same wav '.e.g., happiness at receiving an ice cream 
cone); and <2) equivocal situations, where a child could 
reasonably feel one of two emotions, such as fear or 
happiness to meet a new dog, happiness or* sadness to come to 
preschool, happiness or anger to eat a certain food. The 
puppeteer emits standard facial and vocal cues of emotion, 
to add to the ecological -validity of the measure. The ch id 
is asi'ed to affi* the correct face cn the puppet, via a 
velcro tab, to depict how the puppet feels. Thus, to 
recapitulate, we have three measures of emotion knowledge: 
( 1 > i den t if i cat i on of e\pr essi ons ; < 2) compr eh en s i on of 
unequ i vocal si tua t i ons ; and ( 3.) compr eh en s i on of equ i voc a 1 
si tua 1 1 ons . 

Resear ch using this measur e suggests that you no 
preschoolers were able to identify emotion expressions, 
par 1 1 cu 1 ar 1 y when using receptive language. Unequivocal 
emotion situations were identified quite early, as well, 
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suggesting the existence of social scripts. Happy 
situations were easier to comprehend than negative 
situations, though only fear w« s difficult to comprehend 
through the whole age period. Equivocal s i tuat ions were 
responded to correctly at a greater than chance level, 
suggesting that when these tasks are appropriately measured, 
preschoolers are becoming capable of them. Nevertheless, 
these young children were clearly grappling with the 
self/other inference inherent in the equivocal situations. 
For example, children often said, while affwing the proper 
face, "But 1 would no± like- t<; see that doo" or "But 1 hale 
oatmeal 1 ", even going so far as to lecture the puppet as to 
the manv disagreeable properties of oatmeal. 

Now let us look at i n tr aper sonal contributions to 
emotion knowledge. Regarding children's, enduring emotions, 
it has been postulated that children showing relatively more 
positive emotions would be more able to learn about emotions. 
<not being distracted by thvir own distress;. In my 
research, subjects'* emotions were natural i stical lv observed 
during free play. Percentage of total emotions expressed as 
happiness was in fact positively related to all three 
measures of emotion knowledge. Percentage of sadness, 
anger, and hurt displays were negatively related to emotion 
knowledge. The relative profile, as opposed to the absolute 
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rate, of' each emotion, appears to be important. Further, 

children's overall rate of emotional displays was related tc 

identification of emotional expressions and unequivocal 

situation knowledge, suggesting that experience with one s 

own emotions promotes emotion knowledge. See Table 1. 

Regarding the soci al concomi tan t s of emot i on knowl edqe 

in the model, many theories, have predicted a relation 

between emotion knowledge and prosocial behavior, but the 

correlations have often been disappointing. Using 

observational paradigms and the puppet measure of emotion 

V no»'»1 edge , significant positive correlations have been 

obtained between measures of emotion knowledge and 

spontaneous prosocial behaviors in response to peers' and 

adult's emotion displays. Those children mho understood 

emotions in a more sophisticated manner 'particularly in 

*quxvocal situations) also behaved in a more prosocial 

1 

manner in response la nltuens- etLalxaci^ . See Table 2. 

Thus, such abilities do appear to plav * role in 
specific social interaction where emotion I nowl edge could be 
important w.e., a situation where another person* = emotion 
needs to be understood'. Perhaps the special salience of 
emotion in social interchange would suggest that emotion 
know] edge would also be related to more global indices of 
= oc i al -emot i onal competence . To answer this quest i on , 
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preschool teachers completed the Baumnnd Q-Bor t of 
Preschool Behavior -for each child. Peers also performed 
sociometr ic ratings of each child - these were modified 
presentations of M-hc-r s pictorial peer rating measure 
de s i gned t or pr eschool er s > . 

Findings indicate that abi 1 i ties to identify emotions.] 
e/pr es s i on s and t o c ompr eh en d u n equ i voc a 1 emo 1 1 on s 1 1 u a 1 1 on s 
were related to teacher-perceived social qualities of 
dominance, purpose-fulness, and independence. In rating a 
child high on the dominance scale of the Baumnnd Q-Sor t , 
teachers oasically endorse the child as a planful leader 
with a "mind of their own" . Similarly, the Baumrind 
purposeful scale describes the confident, sel f -s tar t i ng 
child, and the independent scale describes children high in 
originality and individualism. Thus, children mho I now wnat 
the-/ want to do, and who can persuade others to follow suit, 
also tended to be those who understood emotions. One could 
err -is ion that ^owledge of one s own and others- emotions 
could free one up to be confident, a " tai.e-char ge M sort of 
person, and, interestingly, pensuAsiue in social situations.. 
See Table 3. 

One of the strongest predictors of children's peer- 
status mas an aggregate of the three measures of emotion 
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knowledge. Children whom others like happened to be those 
who bet ter under stood emot i ons . 

Emotion knowledge was more strongly related to peer 
status than even the child's own enduring emotions; 
something about the judgments of likability which peers are 
making, e'/en at this aacly age, is tapping into the child s 
relative ability to decipher those salient emotional cues in 
the envi r onment . 

The processes by which understanding of others" 
emotions during social interactions affect young children s 
responses should be more finely i nves t i g*ted , perhaps using 
an analogue methodology lile that Kenneth Dodge uses in his 
studv of social cognition and social behavior. Continuing 
analyses will be performed to even more firmly substantiate 
the relation between these very young children = 
understanding of emotion and others judgments of their 
competent social behavior . 

Thus these abilities to understand emotion appeared 
important in supporting the emission of socially competent 
behavior. Support for the i n traper soral contributors, was 
also found . 

Let us turn to interpersonal contributors to emotion 
knowledge. What socialization variables appear to be 
related to this vital emotion knowledge 0 Mothers' child- 
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rearing attitudes about discipline and e*pr e= = i on of 
emotions could be seen as potentially very powerful. For 
sxample, a mother who fel ♦ uncomfortable expressing many 
strongl y-f el t emotions around her child, and intentionally 
discouraged similar open display by the child, might t>e 
unwittingly limiting many experiences inhere emotion 
knowledge might develop. Similarly, mother* who show 
relatively many negative emotions might engender defensive 
reac tions in chi 1 dren , which again hamper devel opmen t of 
emotion knowledge. Conversely, mothers who value rational, 
inductive modes of discipline, and who actually do discuss 
emotions with their child, could be seen as intentionally 
socialize greater knowledge of emotional situations. 

In order to begin to test these possibilities, the 
following measures have been administered to mothers. 
First, mothers have performed the Blocl Parentinq Practices 
Q-Sor t . In the rational discipline scale of the Block Q- 
sort, mothers endorse talking over and reasoning through 
problems. In the emotion expression scale, they report 
comforting a distressed child, showing much affection and 
warn intimate feelings, and being able to show anger where 
appropr late. On the control throe qui 1 t induction and 
an.ciety scales, on the other hand, mothers endorse making 
their children ashamed for misdeeds or grateful for parental 
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sacrifice, and that 'one wav or the other, vou w ill be 
pun i shed for your mi sbeh a^'i or H , 

Mothers have also completed a downward revision of 
Saarni's PACES , a questionnaire which assesses the ©Ntent to 
which parents try influence *hoir children to modulate/ 
suppress their emotional expression. Thus, items reflect 
mild to fairly stringent reactions to common, but 
potentially problematic, emotion displays of children. They 
might include disappointment at receiving an inappropriate 
gift, or staring with obvious horror at a handicapped 
per son . 

L*st, mothers have been videotaped talking with their 
children about pictures of infants displaying peak 
expressions of Izard* s eight discrete emotions. The 
analysis of this detailed data is only at a gross level at 
this time: the major measure reported on here is the numoer 
of mothers* utterances which include emotion words, an 
indication of the mothers'* propensity to discuss emotions 
with their child. On the average, mother- use slightly more 
than one emo 1 1 on t erm per picture. 

Hi er ar ch i a 1 r egr essi on equa t \ on* wer e cr eated to te = t 
hypotheses about socialization of emotion situation 
knowledge, both unequ ivocal and equivocal In Lach, 
maternal socialization factors were entered after ability to 
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identify emotion expressions was partial led out, thus 
testing the importance of socialization factors over and 
above perceptual ability to label emotion eNpressions. 
Next, positive socialization factors (e.g., Block emotion 
expression and rational scales, amount of verbalization 
about emotions in baby picture task) were entered in one 
step, and last, negative socialization factors were entered 
(e.g., Block contrrj through guilt induction and control 
through anxiety scales and the Saarni PrtCES^ . 

These analyses indicate that, even with ability to 
label expressions partial led out, rational approaches to 
child-rearing wer « positively weighted predictors of 
Knowledge of unequivocal and equivocal emotion situations. 
These especially include valuing expression of emotion 
'i.e., feeling comfortable with expressing a variety of 
emotions, especially positive ones, wi tn one s child). 
Saarni s PACES w«s a strong negative predictor in both 
equations. Discussion of emotions, as indexed by total 
utterances including emotion terms, was related to 
understanding of unequivocal situations. bee Table 4 . 

Simple correlation analyses of infant pictures task 
data also indicate that two maternal techniques were related 
to knowledge of unequvocal emotion situations. These are 
qualifying emotion terms ".e.g., "she looks ^ec* happy" i 
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and questioning or repeating their children's utterances 
Repeating the child's utterances is a confirmation, a wav of 
saying "yes, you are correct", whereas questioning seems to 
get the children to come up with an interpretation of =•. 
situation explaining the baby's emotion. Qualifiers could 
be seen as "honing the edge" of emotion Knowledge, adding 
even more detail to situational knowledge. Sel i -repor ted 
frequency o* mothers' negative emotions was negatively 
related to the child's emotion knowledge. 

Thus children who are more advanced in ^eir emotion 
knowledge in the early to middle preschool period tend to 
have mothers who; < 1> support the child's expression of 
emotion; (2) are committed to rational discussions of these 
emotions); and (3; freely express emotions (mostly 
positive). In this age range, pressuring the child to 
suppr ess/ 1 nhibi t emot i onal expr essi on appear s to hamper 
emot i on knowl edge . 

Much remains to be dene. This line of research 
investigating the model I have outlined here is, however, 
continuing to yield fruitful results. Con te* tual lzed 
measurements of emoti on knowl edge, interper sonal and 
i n tr aper sonal contributors to emotion knowledge, and social 
behaviors are bringing more understanding of emotion 
knowledge and emotional development. 
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Table 1 

CocxelAlions o£ Emolxon knowledge uiilh E^pcessed Emolxoas 



Label ing Unequivocal Equivocal 

Expressions Situations Situations 







XX* 




XXX 




XXX 


Happy V. 


.46 




.44 




.43 












X 






Sad '/. 


-. 14 




-.23 




-.16 








*x 




X 




XX 


Angry V. 


-.36 




-.29 




-.33 








XX 




X 




XX 


Hurt V. 


-.33 




-.25 




-.32 








Xx* 




*x 




*x 


Happy Pate 


.47 




. 36 




.33 












X 






Sad Pate 


-.63 




-.23 




-. 12 




rtngry Rate 


.00 




-.02 




-.83 




Hurt Rate 


-.11 




-.07 




14 








XX 




X 






Over a 1 1 


.36 




.25 




.28 




Emo t i on a 1 i t y 












X ** 






XXX 








p < .85. 


P < • 


0 1 . 


p < . 


80 1 . 
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Table 2 



22iL£l*ii£!lS £i Emp.liSG Knowledge and Prosocj,a_L EfihAvxoc: 





Label i ng 


Unequivocal 


Equ lvocal 




Expres s l on s 


Si t uat i ons 


Si tuat i ons 






XX 


XXX 


Pr osoc i al 


.33 


.34 


.50 


With Peers 












XX 


X 


Prosoc i al 


. 14 


.33 


.33 


To Adul t 








X 


XX XXX 






p < .05. 


p < .0 1. 


p < .00 1 . 
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Table 3 

Cocnelalions o£ Emotion Knowledge and Social Competence 



Label ing Unequivocal Equivocal 

Expressions Situations Situations 



Sociometric .16 .35 .37 

Rat i ng 

a X * 

Baumrind .36 .36 .11 

Aggregate 



a 

Aggregate = sum of dominance, pur posef u 1 ness , and independence 
Baumrind Q-Sor 1 scales. 
* * '< * * * 

p < .05. p < .0 1 . p <: .ee i . 
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Table 4 

Secession Analyses^ Emoiioa Sx±uA±ian Compceheasioa Ecedicied bi 
Socializaliou EaciDcs 

Multiple B Equation E Step E Variable Beta 









r- 


■ tired 




Cr 1 ter i on 
1 .624 


■Variable: Unequiv 
XXX 

31 .96 


ocal Situation Knowledge 
XXX 

3 1 . ?6 Label i ng 


.62 


2 








DiScussi on 


.25 


.736 


XXX 

13.92 


5.21 




Rat i onal 
Expre=. = i ve 


.27 
. 17 


3 








Control/' 
Gui 1 t 

Control >' 
An ^ 1 e t y 


. 15 
. 1 1 


.307 


1 1 .73 *XX 


4.58 


«X 


paces 


.32 


Cr i ter i on 


Variable: Equivocal Situation Knowledge 




1 .228 

2 .494 


2.53 

*XX 

7. 39 


2 . 58 
12.61 


XXX 


Label 1 ng 
Expre = = ive 


.22 
.37 


3 








Control 
Gui 1 t 

C on t r o 1 /' 
Anx l ety. 


.25 
.35 


.643 


6.65 *XX 


4.65 


XX 


PACES 


.43 


* 

p < .85. 


XX *XX 

p < .0 1. 


o < .091. 
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Footnote 

1 

Many i n teres t i ng f i ndi ngs regar di ng pr osoc i a 1 r e«pon 
to adult distress, and i t« relation to emotion knouil edge, 
c an be found in a shor tened re^'i « i on of the second au t hor 
undergraduate the* i * • Copi es may be reques ted from the 
first author. 
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